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tation of means to ends. Yet it was necessary to
obtain their "sanction before anything could be done.
Hence there was much mismanagement on both sides.
Still England was in no real danger during the
summer and autumn of 1587, because Philip's prepara-
tions wore not completed; and before the end of the
year the English fleet was lying in the Channel. But
the Queen grudged the expense of keeping the crews
up to their full complement. The supply of provisions
and ammunition was also very inadequate. The ex-
pensiveness of war is generally a sufficient reason for
not going to war; but to attempt to do war cheaply
is always unwise. " Sparing and war," as Efflngham
observed, " have no affinity together."

Drake strongly urged that, instead of trying to
guard the Channel, the English fleet should make for
the coast of Spain, and boldly assail the Armada as
soon as it put to sea. This was the advice of a man
who had all the shining qualities of Nelson, and seems
to have been in no respect his inferior. It was no
counsel of desperation. Ho was confident of success.
Lord Howard of Effingham, the Admiral, was of the
same opinion. The negotiations were odious to him,.
For Burghley, who clings to them, he has no more
reverence than Hamlet had for Polonius. "Since
England was England," he writes to "Walsingham,
" there was never such a stratagem and mask to
deceive her as this treaty of peace. I pray God that
we do not curse for this a long grey beard with a
white head witless, that will make all the world think
us heartless. You know whom I mean."

With the hopes and fears of these sea-heroes, it is